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HOT WEATHER IN THE CLASSICS. 
Read before the Manchester Branch of the Classical Association, February 11, 1927. 


‘BEFORE excellence,’ says Hesiod sagely, ‘the gods that die not have put 
sweat, and long and steep is the way thereto.’! If anyone wants to appreciate this 
passage, let him do as I have done, and climb from Diana’s Mirror to the modern 
town of Nemi on a warm day in August. Or the side of Pentelikon will do very 
well, even in April, if the weather is fine. Unless one has lived for a while either 
in the classical lands or in some country with a similar climate, he cannot feel and 
taste the numerous references to heat, sun, and dust in the classical writers de 
tenevo ungue, as he should.” I intend to try this evening, with such small powers 
of description as I have, to take you in spirit away from the not very tropical 
atmosphere of Manchester in February to warmer scenes. 

Let us start with the word of Hesiod,iSpa@7a. In our Northern tongue we do 
certainly speak of sweat pretty freely in connexion with labour, despite the efforts 
of those delicate persons who call it by its medical equivalent—I wonder they 
have not thought of ‘diaphoretic exsudation’ as a truly modest phrase to use. 
Those who, being of English speech, prefer, like Shakespeare, to use their own 
language on occasion, can tell of a time 


When service sweat for duty, not for hire. 


But we do not use it so very commonly in literature as almost equivalent to 
‘physical exertion.’ In Greek and in Latin it is different. Homer, for instance, 
brings back Odysseus and Diomedes from their night expedition absolutely drip- 


ping. They hurry through the camp, tie up the horses they have reived, pitch 
Dolon’s armour on the prow of a ship, and then rush into the sea and splash 
vigorously, while the bath-water warms for a more elaborate cleansing. If anyone 
wants to know why they did not wait on shore for their baths, I recommend a 
brisk stroll through the streets of Naples (or any other town of about that lati-. 


tude) on a summer night. Ifa horse is available, so much the better, and hotter. 
Homer is not occupied with the less dignified expressions of human nature; 
otherwise he might have sketched, for the benefit of philologists, what Diomedes 
said (he inherited his father’s quick temper) when his improvised bridle slipped 
through his dripping fingers for the fortieth time, as his mount shied at a corpse 
and nearly threw him. As it is, he shows both heroes ready to drop with sheer 
moist heat, once they dismount: 


avtol & idpoa moddov arrevvifovto 

éoBavtes, Te ide Nohov audi Te 

avtap oi Kipa Saracens idpoa 

viyey Xpwrds Kal hirov Hrop, 

eis p’ dcapivOous NovcavTo. 
Van Leeuwen is not often so absurd as when he cuts out the last line; he had 
forgotten his own good principles, and lent an ear to the separatists, Bergk and 
Ameis-Hentze.* The heroes had no time for a long swim, and nothing less would 


1 Op. et dies, 289. 

2 Hor. Carm. Ill. 6, 24. Of course this 
does not mean, as tasteless commentators used 
to suppose, ‘from the time (z.e., youth) when 
the nails are tender’ (when are they not, 
especially in a woman?), but ‘from the very 
marrow,’ as Unger and Orelli saw; cf the girl 
in Automedon’s epigram, 4.P. V. 129, xaxo- 


NO. CCCVIII. VOL. XLI. 


réxvots | oxnpacw €& drddov dvixov— 
z.é., she is steeped in the Charleston to the very 
marrow of her bones. 

3K 572 ff. See, for the views of Bergk, 
Ameis-Hentze, Krit. u. exegetischer Anhang, 
IV. Heft, p. 39. Shewan, Lay of Dolon, p. 227, 
does not deign to reply to such stuff. 
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have got two cleanly Homeric gentlemen comfortable. So, to hurry matters up, 
they scrubbed hastily with warm water as soon as it could be made ready, and they 
were cool enough to appreciate the comfort of it. The Greeks knew, if the 
Homeric commentators do not, that it is on a hot day, after sweating freely and 
getting tired, that a warm bath is really desirable. Pindar, who deals with 
athletes patientes pulueris atque solis, is the only poet I can think of, save Rupert 
Brooke, who celebrates that good gift of the gods.! 


ovdé Oeppov tocov ye padOaxa tevyer 


Vergil, who being a rather delicate man* would be all the more sensitive to the 
discomforts of too much exertion, realises what a horrible mess Turnus would be 
in after his single-handed exploits in the Trojan camp,® with dust entering at 
every joint of his armour, the all-penetrating dust of that dry coast south of the 
Tiber : 
tum toto corpore sudor 
liquitur et piceum (nec respirare potestas) 
flumen agit, fessos quatit aeger anhelitus artus. 
tum demum praeceps saltu sese omnibus armis 
in fluuium dedit. ille suo cum gurgite flauo 
accepit uenientem ac mollibus extulit undis 
et laetum sociis abluta caede remisit. 


Being of the most cleanly folk the world has yet seen, Vergil would feel intensely 
that Turnus must have been in a most filthy state, covered with a horrible paste 
of black dust, stuck on with blood and sweat. His imagination would enable him 
to feel, as he makes any discerning reader feel, the relief of that desperate plunge 
into the kindly river, which then carried on its ‘reposeful waves’ (Pindar’s 
pad@axa was perhaps in his mind) nothing worse than a little clean earth from 
the hills upstream ; for Rome did not as yet drain into it the collected foulness of 
her cloacae. Despite the weight of his equipment, Turnus enjoyed that swim. I 
hope he did not in landing, as I once did in climbing out of the Acqua Sacra, 
come into contact with one of those peculiarly vile prickly plants with which the 
neighbourhood abounds. 

Of course, Greek wrestlers sweat abundantly,li ke those of any other nation or 
climate,* but we do not as a rule, in this latitude, sweat freely with anxiety or 
excitement ; clammy hands are about the limit of our emotion with the thermo- 
meter in the neighbourhood of 50° Fahr. It is warmer in Lesbos, and Sappho 
dripped while sitting still,® or as still as her excitement would let her. 


> / ,y \ 
a p’ Spas Kaxyéerat, tpopos | 


I have performed the same feat in a prosaic Neapolitan hotel, without even the 
exertion of trembling all over; but the censorious might say that my waist-line is 
a trifle less elegantly slender than hers probably was. 

Of the primary cause of all this bodily heat, the glaring sunshine, we hear 
from ancient authors less than a Northerner feels on visiting the Mediterranean 
lands. They were used to it, as their descendants are to-day, and generally they 
could stand any amount of it with little discomfort. Vita umbratilis, oxtatpo- 
¢eic Oar, are not words of praise. If a man avoided the sun much, he was thereby 
seen to be either effeminate or a wretched foreigner. Verres was the former. 
Not for him were the tours of inspection around the corn-growing districts of 
Sicily in the height of summer, cum in areis frumenta sunt, quod et familiae congre- 


1 Nemeans lV. 4. * As ¥ 715. 
2 Donatus, Vit. Verg. 8. Heat killed Vergil 5 Frag. 2 Bergk, line 13; that the loversjare 
in the end; dum Megara .. . feruentissimo sitting near, but not touching each other, ap- 


sole cognoscit languorem nactus est, ibid. 35. pears from line 2. 


3 Aeneid. 1X 812. 
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gantur et magnitudo seruiti perspicitur et labor operis maxime offendit, frumenti copia 
commonet, tempus anni non impedit. His notion of the duties of a governor in 
harvest-time was to have a small town of marquees put up at the entrance to the 
harbour of Syracuse, in ipso aditu atque ore portus.1 He had done his trekking (in 
an eight-man litter) some four months earlier, in March, when the roses bloom in 
Sicily.2_ Now he rested from his labours, before the exhausting business of going 
to bed for the winter, in company with persons not of the highest moral character, 
if we may believe Cicero. As to foreigners, the tafe of Agesilaos’ Persian 
prisoners is well known; he had them undressed before putting them up for sale, 
says Xenophon, ‘ wherefore the soldiers, seeing them all white from never strip- 
ping, and soft and unfit because they always go in carriages, concluded that this 
war would be no different from a campaign against women.’* Indeed, their 
women, whether Greek or Roman, were not always candidae by any means. 
Cretan ladies at the court of good King Minos were white-skinned, as the frescoes 
show, and Attic vases testify as much for Athenian gentlewomen; but this 
certainly was not the case with even high-born dames of Achaian society. If 
Nausikaa did not come back sun-burned from the adventure at the river-mouth, 
it must have been because she was already so brown that a little more sun made 
no difference to her; and it is a good suggestion of Mackail* that the standing 
epithet AevxwAevos means that the women’s arms were white in contrast to their 
brown hands. It would not fit the short-sleeved, tennis-playing Italian girl of 
to-day, and in antiquity it obviously did not fit the working-women any more 
than it does now. Corinna was of a fashionably light complexion, although Ovid 
was not particular in that respect : 


Candida me capiet, capiet me flaua puella, 
est etiam fusco grata colore uenus.® 


But her maid was brown as a berry, fusca Cypassi,® and the Apulian country- 
woman whom Horace knew was perusta solibus." On the other hand, a petted, 
spoilt, city-bred slave-boy might be as free from sunburn as any hetaira: 


quamuis ille niger, quamuis tu candidus esses,® 


says poor Corydon, contrasting Menalcas and Alexis; the former, like Cypassis, . 
was black but comely. But generally, the sunburned Greek man and the white- 
skinned Persian on the one hand, the comparatively fair Greek woman and the 
dark Egyptian or Northern African on the other, are the stock contrasts. 


peravOes Yévos, 


Aeschylus calls the daughters of Danaos.® But this is taking us off the classical 
beat into a much hotter climate. 

One of the numerous sanities of the ancients was that they were little given 
to raving about Nature with a very large capital N, after the fashion of Words- 
worth and other celebrators of the roses as growses and the breezes as blowses. 
That, however, is not to say that they, the creators of the most picturesque of 
nature-myths, could not feel the beauty of their own land and water. No one 
has ever given the effect of a flat Mediterranean calm so perfectly as Aeschylus, 


edte TovTos év peonuSpwais 


although Kallimachos, with his mountain-noontide, is not an immeasurable 


Cie. is. Verr..11..5, 30. 2 Tbid. 27. 6 Jbid. 8, 22. 

3 Hellen. 111. 4, 19=Agesii. 1. 28. 7 Hor. Epod. Il. 41. 

* Lectures on Greek Poetry, p. 74. 8 Verg. Eci. I. 16. 

5 Amores Il. 4, 39; for Corinna’s pink and ® Suppl. 154. 10 Agam. 565. 


white complexion, see zé7d. 5, 37. 
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distance behind him, in that lovely passage in which the broad Doric vowels 
seem somehow to give the effect of repose and warm stillness, apart from the 
meaning?: 
kpava “EXixwvid: cada peoioa 
ely’ Spos acvyia, 
aphorepar AwovTo, écav wpa, 
mora dovxia Tivo Spos. 


But Theokritos, and Vergil after him, introduce us to a noontide hotter than 
anything in my experience of those sun-loved lands, 


avira Kal cadpos év aipaciaior xabevde.” 
nunc uirides etiam occultant spineta lacertos.® 


When the lively little green lizard hunts for shade, whether in dyke or in 
bramble, there is something very unusual in the weather; generally he is to be 
seen running gaily about and thrusting forward an inquisitive nose at the 
forestiere who is wiping his brow and thinking of equivalents for ‘hot’ to use in 
conversation with the intelligent but tip-hunting native. 

And with sun goes dust—thirsty dust, sister of mud. I used to be puzzled by 
a passage in the Fourth Gospel, ‘He that is bathed needs not to wash save his 
feet, but is clean every whit.’* A cross-country stroll near Rome removed all 
difficulties. If, after going out in the comparatively moderate heat of Italy, 
wearing good modern ankle-boots and socks, one comes back with feet as black as 
any negro’s, what must the feet of a sandalled Palestinian have looked like, if he 
so much as walked down the street from the bath-house to his own quarters? In 
Britain we do not know what dust is. A certain amount of grey, gritty road- 
surface is drifted over things in general by the passing motorist, no doubt; a little 
flaky stuff collects in the corners of an unswept room; the smoker’s ash-tray 
contains some fairly fine powder from his cigarettes or cigars; but this is not 
dust, but lumps of earth or cinders, compared to the microscopic particles which 
fill the air on a summer’s day where the sun is really warm. It is dust, dust 
everywhere, in dry weather. Antigone did not throw earth over her brother’s 
corpse, but dust—a girl with no tools could get enough of it in a couple of 
minutes to serve her pious ends’—and the dead sailor in Horace asked only that 
the traveller should go on his way ttecto ter puluere.6 And being light and finely 
divided, it rises with every puff of wind and every footfall of man or beast. 
Iam puluere caelum stare wident, says Vergil, who knew, as usual, what he was talk- 
ing about.’ Our dust-clouds may obscure the sky for a moment; the plain where 
the forces of Aeneas and Turnus met would have a pall of fine dust hanging over 
it all day long, as the Campagna has with no embattled armies but only the 
ordinary traffic to stir its surface. Henry, who, like the eccentric he was, often 
consulted both nature and the written word to find out what his author meant, 
instead of evolving out of his inner consciousness what he ought to mean, is right, 
as usual, in his comments: ‘ Stave expressing the firm persisting fixed character 
of the sky . . . and puluere, the substance of which it consists—viz., not of blue 
air or clouds, but of dust. We might say in English, “they see a sky of dust.’’’® 
So may anyone through the prosaic windows of the tram which runs from Rome 
to the Alban Hills. And if so much as a country cart passes (or, better still, a 
troop of well-mounted, hard-riding Italian cavalry) he may imagine what the 
chorus in the Septem saw: . 


Hymn. V. 71-4. 2 Tdyll. 22. rov |véxuvy. Cf. 249 obre rov yevgdos 
11, 25. ot duxéAAns €xBodn. 
* John 13, 10. 6 Carm. I. 28, 36. 


5 Soph. Ant. 256, Aewry 8° evyovros ds ? Aen, X11. 407. 
Kovis, 409, onpartes 7) KaTeixe Aeneidea 1V., p. 204. 
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pel trodds Aews rpodpopmos imrroras, 
aidepia ye haveio’, 
dvavbos cadis erupos ayyeXos.! 


Of course every man in the ranks would be black with dust, non indecoro 
puluere sordidus,? before he had gone a mile. In particular, since the ancients 
wore no trousers, his legs would be much in need of a wash; it was only a dirty 
boor like Catullus’ Otho* who would appear in any decent society with semilauta 
crura, whether he came from campaigning or from ordinary field-work or travel. 

With heat and dust come thirst. It needs a vast deal of liquid of some sort 
to keep one comfortable in summer: hence no doubt, among such temperate 
people, the habit of diluting their wine: 

ai tov Baxyor br’ Kovpos, 
réppns aptt kuALopevor. 
Tobvexa cov Baxyxos diros, iv dé eipyns 
pioyerOat, déEn trip A.P., 1X. 331. 


The flame-born Babe, as on the ash he rolled, 
The cooling waters of the Nymphs consoled : 
Still Bakchos with his Nymphs is mild and kind 
Whon,, if divorced from them, a flame we find. 


It is not very easy, here and now, to realise how horribly thirsty Nikias’ ruined 
army was at the end of its last march.* ‘And the Athenians made haste towards 
the river Assinaros, partly forced on by the attacks from all quarters of a multi- 
tude of assailants, including a strong force of cavalry, from which they hoped for 
some relief once they got across the stream, and partly from weariness and desire 
to drink. And when they came close to it, in they rushed, with no semblance of 
order left, but each wishing to be the first to cross, while the enemy closed in and 
made the crossing a nightmare; for they must needs move forward in a mass, and 
so fell over each other and trampled each other down, some perishing at once 
under the javelin-fire and in the tangle of baggage, while others, hopelessly 
clumped, still swept down. Occupying the further bank of the river, which was 
steep, the Syracusans kept up a plunging fire on the Athenians, who for the most 
part were drinking eagerly and throwing each other into hopeless confusion in the | 
hollow of the river-bed. Now the Peloponnesians charged down and slaughtered 
especially those in the river. In a moment the water was defiled, yet none the 
less it still was drunk, all muddy and blood-stained, and many of them fought for 
it.’ Statius did not forget this passage,® although with his usual want of taste 
- applies it to an army which had not as yet struck a blow or met with any 
osses. 

Incubuere uadis passim discrimine nullo 

turba simul primique, nequit secernere mixtos 

aequa sitis, frenata suis in curribus intrant 

armenta, et pleni dominis armisque feruntur 

quadripedes ; hos turbo rapax, hos lubrica fallunt 

saxa, nec implicitos fluuio reuerentia reges 

proterere aut mersisse uado clamantis amici 

ora. fremunt undae, longusque a fontibus amnis 

diripitur, modo lene uirens et gurgite puro 

perspicuus nunc sordet aquis egestus ab imis 

alueus; inde tori riparum et proruta turbant 

gramina ; iam crassus caenoque et puluere sordens, 

quamquam expleta sitis, bibitur tamen. 


' Aesch. Sept. c. Thebd. 80. And so :'s« details in precisely the right order. 
Suppl. 180, dp@ xoviv, dvavdov ayyedov orparoi, | 2 Hor. Carm. 11. 1,22. 3 Catullus, LIV. 2. 
oipiyyes ov | dyAov * Thucydides, VII. 84, 2 ff. 


kat which has the 5 Thebais, 1V. 808 ff. 
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‘ Leaders and led, they hurled them on the flood, 
All order lost, for no distinction makes 
Impartial Thirst. With bitted mouths the steeds 
Trampling, drew arms, chariot and charioteer 
Headlong : in whirlpools some, on slippery stones 
Fell others; here, a prince lay underfoot 
Trapped by the stream, there friend unheeding trod 
Upon his drowning friend that cried for aid 
In vain. The current roared, and to its source 
The stream was ravished: gone its quiet flow 
Pellucid ’mid the grasses, for the bed 
Muddied the waters, and the turfy banks 
Were torn and trampled; foul the river now 
And dust-stained, yet, although with sated thirst, 
Ever they drank.’ 


More prosaic, but at least not spoilt by trying to be fine, is the simple and 
straightforward description by Frontinus’ of one of the seven channels which 
supplied the gigantic thirst of Augustan Rome, the Virgo. ‘Its length is 14,105 

aces, whereof 12,865 are a subterranean channel, 1,240 above ground; of the 
atter, artificial embankments at sundry points account for 540 paces, and an 
arched aqueduct for 700. Tributary subterranean channels make up another 
1,405 paces.’ The total therefore is 15,510, and this was but one aqueduct of the 
seven, to which Claudia and Anio Nouus were added later. The Acqua Vergine 
is to-day familiar to everyone who visits Rome, and it is not for nothing that 
every stand-pipe of it and the Marcia is adapted for drinking from. There is 
usually a small crowd of drinkers of all ranks and nationalities, in summer, at 
each of them: mequit discernere mixtos aequa sitis. Incidentally, an attempt to 
realise what a vast deal of water an Italian city can do with (Rome has still the 
best supply of any city in the world) will help us to understand why every source 
of fresh water was holy in antiquity, their sanctity lasting after their practical 
utility was lessened by the modern methods just described : fontium memoria cum 
sanctitate adhuc exstat et colitur: salubritatem aegris corporibus afferre creduntur, sicut 
Camenarum et Apollinis et Iuturnae, says Frontinus, speaking of the long super- 
seded local supplies of Rome. 

Aqueducts are not usually considered poetical; it was left for the genius 
of Kipling to discover that machinery and engineering are highly poetic subjects, 
and even he has touched upon them only briefly: and, in any case, most of the 
best classical work was done before aqueducts became common, or in parts 
of the world where they were not yet familiar. Hence the means of avoiding the 
triple plague of heat, thirst, and dust, which we find best described in the best 
writers, are the natural means, not that the others are left out of account by 
everyone. The nymphaeum in Manilius Vopiscus’ villa, if we may believe 
Statius, was so lovely that all the local water-deities and some from abroad 
visited it ?— 

illic ipse antris Anien et fonte relicto 

nocte sub arcana glaucos exutus amictus 

huc illuc fragili prosternit pectora musco, 

aut ingens in stagna cadit uitreasque natatu 

plaudit aquas. illic recubat Tiberinus in umbra, 
illic sulpureos cupit Albula mergere crines ; 

haec domus Egeriae nemoralem abiungere Phoeben 
et Dryadum uiduare choris algentia possit 

Taygeta et siluis accersere Pana Lycaeis. 


1 Frontinus, de aguis, I. 10. 2 Siluae, 1. 3, 70. 
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‘Beneath the curtain of night Anio’s self, deserting his source and his 
cavernous bed, throws off his green raiment and there lieth, pressing his bosom 
this way and that on the tender mosses, or falling with all his mighty weight into 
the pool and making the glassy waters resound as he swims. Tiberinus lies in 
the shadow there, and Albula is fain there to bathe her sulphur-whitened locks; 
this mansion could woo Diana from her Egeria’s forest, rob Taygetus of the 
Dryads that dance on his cold height, and bring Pan from the groves of Lycaeus.’ 

Much later than that Apollinaris Sidonius waxed semi-poetical over his own 
tuguria seu mapalia in Gaul, which, as he could command no foreign marbles 
to decorate them, provided nothing better than ciwicum frigus, ‘home-spun 
coolness.’ Still, for a struggling country clergyman in hard times he did pretty 
well. ‘Into this basin a stream, lured from the crest of a mountain and led 
around in curving pipes along the outer borders of the swimming-place, is 
cast out from six projecting taps that mimic the heads of lions. He who enters 
unawares will deem that these are veritable rows of grinning teeth, unfeigned 
glare of eyes, true manes that bristle.’ As this was but one of the several 
chambers of his bath-house, it must have been a tempting invitation that he sent 
to his friend Domitius to come there and leave the sweating town, where, ‘ amid 
yawns, he must set about expounding to a class pale as much from heat as 
nervousness, Samia mihi mater futt.’® 

But these are hot-house plants; let us get a breath of real country air from 
men who lived chiefly out-of-doors, or at least knew what it was like to be in the 
open. On the way we might do worse than look in at St. Cyprian’s arbour:* 
‘And lest some uninitiated eavesdropper break in upon our talk, or the unrestrained 
bawling of noisy slaves deafen us, let us make for this seat; all about us is 
retired and ensures privacy, for here the straying, drooping grape-clusters 
creeping over their cane-work pergola make us a porch of vines, a very house 
of leaves. Here we may fittingly give ear to our deepest thoughts, and as we 
look out upon the vines and trees, delighting our eyes with that enchanting 
prospect, our mind wins edification through hearing, and through vision delight.’ 
Truly a pleasant place for a hot day in the early autumn months of Northern 
Africa. 

With a passing salutation to Plato’s plane-tree, of which Cicero says that it 
was nourished, not so much by the streamlet at its feet, as by Plato’s own 
eloquence, non tam ipsa acula quae describitur quam Platonis oratione creuisse,* 
and Cicero’s own retired places, which grace so many of his dialogues with their 
beauties, let us remember how commonly the shelter from summer heat was and 
is provided, not by a tree, but by a rock—‘ the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land,’ as the Hebrew poet puts it. There is one rock-shelter in particular which 
deserves immortality if ever one did. It bears the name of Theokritos, but is 
none of his. The passage is interesting, not only for its beauty, but as illustrating 
how learned, and at the same time how void of all poetical sense, it is possible to 
be. Here it is, as the MSS. give it, letter for letter, following, in the one place 
where they differ, the reading which will scan: 


pn poe un wor ypvoea 
ein Exewv, unde mpoabe Oéew 
GX’ Ta TAS’ doopar, wyKas Exwv TU, 
cvvvopa par’ écopav Tay és ara.® 
In the first line a neat but unnecessary emendation has been proposed, 


Kpoicea for yptceva: itacism, followed by correction of K into y to get a 
recognisable word, is of course nothing unheard of. But in the last line Graefe 


! Apollinaris Sidonius II. 2, 8. of. de legg. Il. 6. 
2 Ibid. 2. 5 [Theokr.] VIII.53-56: the only variant is the 
3 Cypr. ad Donat. 1. miswriting for ScxeAav ; the scholiast 


Plat. Phaedr. 229A ff.; Cic. de orat.1. 28; read for 
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and Meineke have combined to work havoc, and Wilamowitz approves of them 
both. As it stands it is a most prettily made verse, with the double construction 
of écopav with and without the preposition, for the object directly looked at (the 
flocks pasturing together) and the background against which they are seen 
(the sea). The emendators would read ctvvope xad’, ruining the pretty figure 
and introducing an unnamed fellow-shepherd as the object of the singer's 
affections, when a few lines further back, in the arrangement which Wilamowitz 
himself adopts, his love was a girl. 

But leaving on one side these lapses of the unco’ learned, let us ask a 
question as prosaic as their emendations: What did the shepherd (or anyone else 
in like circumstances) sit on? A rug of some sort, if he had it, no doubt, as in 
Theokritos V. 50 and 56; but otherwise, what? The grass? Hardly, in the 
height of summer. In a cool, damp climate the grass is always fit to sit on 
unless it is very wet. In Mediterranean summer heat it is not, for the simple 
reason that it is as stiff and hard as spikes, and filled with evil growths of various 
sorts and kinds, admirably calculated to defend it against anyone wanting to rest. 
To find grass fit to sit or lie upon it is necessary to find a place well-watered and 
shady. So Hesiod for his pleasure in summer-time, when ‘the skin is dry for very 
heat,’ would have ‘the shadow of a rock’ to sit under, and also a western exposure 
to get, the coolest wind, and a clear, unmuddied spring handy.’ Such a place 
a well give him soft grass comfortable to sprawl upon. So also it is in 

ergil : 
muscosi fontes et somno mollior herba.? 


He does not mention the shade, but takes it for granted; where else would the 
moss about the springs not be dried up, or the grass remain soft? So again, 


tale tuum carmen nobis, diuine poeta, 
quale sopor fessis in gramine.* 


Why simply gramine, not for instance umbroso in gramine? Because one 
might almost as well say gram:ineo in gramine. Grass, soft enough to let one 
sleep comfortably, is not found in the sun during an Italian summer. Hence no 
doubt, at least in part, the intense love of the comparatively cool spring-time: 


et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos, 
nunc frondent siluae, nunc formonsissimus annus.* 


At that season Palaemon might well say 
quandoquidem in molli consedimus herba. 


‘To take the spring out of the year’ was, to a Greek, an expressive way of 
saying ‘to spoil a thing completely’; and no one who has read it is likely to 
forget the magnificent pageant of spring with which Lucretius begins his poem : 


nam simul ac species patefactast uerna diei 
et reserata uiget genitabilis aura Fauoni, 
aeriae primum uolucres te, diua, tuumque 
significant initum perculsae corda tua ui. 


But, spring or summer, the sun was and is beloved, especially among the 
poorer folk, perhaps, for does he not save them the expense of fuel and give them 
a pleasantly warm place wherein to work or to idle ? 


cum tibi sol tepidus pluris admouerit auris.® 


Still, there are limits to the amount of sun the hardiest Italian can stand, 
especially in the streets of a town. Nero and his architects were not thanked by 


Op. et dies, 588. * Verg. Eci. III. 56. 
2 Ecl. VIL. 45. 5 Hor. Epp. I. zo, 19. 
3 Jbid. V. 45. 
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all for the new, broad-streeted Rome which they put up after the fire; ‘ for some 
held that the old plan was more conducive to health, since the narrow streets and 
high buildings offered more hindrance to the sun’s heat, whereas now, with every- 
thing wide and open, and no shade to protect it, the temperature was intolerably 
high.’ A walk down the Via Cavour in Rome on a sunny day, about the end of 
jay, will convince the most enthusiastic believer in the hygienic value of sun- 
ight that there was something in that view. Fond though the ancients were, on 
occasion, of sunning themselves (apricatio), there were limits, and it is to be 
noticed that the two most horrible forms of death, crucifixion and adrotupravicpos, 
both involve exposure to sunlight. But I am not here to speak of horrors, so 
merely remark in passing that both these pieces of cruelty are in original inten- 
tion mere shirkings of the business (magically full of danger) of killing anyone, 
with consequent resort to the expedient of making him die of himself. They are 
savage in the true sense of the word. 

It would be ungrateful, especially in one who has walked the streets of Ostia 
alone, till the dark interior of a building seemed to warn him that he was 
intruding upon private property, and coming into a Mithraeum he could hardly 
believe that the great sad eyes of the god were not watching from the alcove 
whence he and his bull were long ago removed to deck the galleries of the 
Vatican—it would be most unjust to pass by without mention and a word 
of praise one of the pleasantest features of the Southern summer, the cool refresh- 
ing winds. As in the plain of Elysion, so to this day over the Ostian flats the 
clear blasts of the West wind bring cooling to mankind : 


7 \ , 
> \ 3 4 > 2 
OQxeavos avinaw avayiyew avOpeTovs. 


So we may perhaps appropriately conclude with the Orphic hymn® to this good 
breeze : 

Gales of the western waters, voyagers of the air, 

Perfumed, whispering breezes that bring our pain surcease, 

Breath of the spring-time meadows, joy of the mariner, 

Leading the ships that journey an easy road in peace, 

Come with favour and blessing, come upon welcome wings, 

Airy sprites of refreshing, light-pinioned, invisible things. 

H. J. Rose- 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE CLASSICS. 
A paper read before the Classical Association of Southampton. 


Not the least of the pleasures of the ancient classics is their universality of 
appeal. They touch life at so many points, and where they touch they illuminate. 
Hardly a problem that besets the world to-day but was, in some degree, dealt with 
by the great writers of Greece and Rome. And if in a measure our outlook is 
broader, we owe this largely to the example, the patience, and the initiative of 
those earlier ages. We view the world with an ampler survey, because we stand 
on the shoulders of antiquity. Whether if our outlook is wider our thoughts go 
really deeper may sometimes be questioned. I am not quite sure whether our 
knowledge of human nature is truer than that of the great days of an elder epoch. 
In certain directions we have advanced, unquestionably; we have learned, 


1 Tac. Ann. XV. 43, 5. elapwal, Nemwviddes, Spyos, 
2 8 567. vnuol rpudepdv mépov, 
3 Hymn. Orph. 88, Zepipov. Ear’ eipevéovea, erimvelovear dueugers, 
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partially at any rate, the virtue of Bacon’s great maxim: ‘Amass your facts.’ 
But in the province of speculation, as of art, our advance has not always been 
commensurate with our pride. We have much to learn from the ancient world ; 
and, as we go more fully into the life of the past, we are often surprised by the 
things we find alike to interest, to instruct—and, at times, to sadden. Possibly 
the progress of mankind has never been in a straight line: we move in spirals. 

If, in one aspect, a study of the literature of antiquity (and for the time 
being, I confine myself to the literature of Greece and Rome, fully cognisant as I 
am of the fact that the literatures of the Far East are of great and singular 
significance, if only for the enormous influence they have exercised on the move- 
ments of religious thought in the West)—if, I say, a study of the literatures of 
Greece and Rome serves to stimulate enquiry and to quicken interest in the same 
problems that arrested the attention of great thinkers of old; in another aspect, 
too, the study is important for the intellectual discipline which it compels. 
Loose thoughts may do pretty well for loose thinkers, and hundreds of books are 
issued from the press to give them the sort of mental pabulum they like; but a 
study of some masterpiece of antiquity, if taken seriously, compels attention. It 
twists, and, in a sort of way, torments the mind, which is not allowed—if the 
argument is to be followed—to be deflected into side issues. If for nothing else 
than because the classics are compulsive of clear thinking, the classics would be 
valuable. Dr. Martineau, in a memorable passage,’ has described the effect upon 
his mind of a study of Greek thinkers. The effect, he says, was a new intellectual 
birth; after a temporary struggle out of the English into the Greek mould of 
conception, he seemed to pierce, through what had been words before, into 
contact with living thought, and the black grammatical text was aglow with 
luminous philosophy. The experience thus forced upon him by a new way of 
entrance upon ancient literature could not fail to spread and carry an interpreting 
light into modern studies. It was essentially the gift of fresh conceptions, the 
unsealing of hidden openings of self-consciousness, with unmeasured corridors 
and halls behind; and, once gained, was more or less available throughout the 
history of philosophy. 

What was true of Martineau in his study of Plato and Aristotle is also, if in a 
diminished way, true of all those who take the masterpieces of the past seriously, 
whether in the realm of poetry or history or philosophy. The patient conning of 
the text, the effort to secure some continuity of understanding, the exact force of 
word or phrase, the growing appreciation of the force of some delicate or elusive 
idiom—these things are important disciplines of the mind; and the student 
emerges from his effort braced in intellect and purified and quickened in 
sensibility. 

Much, very much, of the literature of the past has been taken up and 
incorporated into the texture of modern life; and, in so far as this is the case, it 
ceases to be a necessity in the progress of the intellectual life. The spirit of the 
classic ages has enriched the blood of the world. It follows on this that a very 
large portion of classical literature has long ceased to have anything but an 
archaeological interest, touched perhaps with a pardonable sentiment. Whole 
vast areas of that literature, if read at all, may just as well be read in good trans- 
lations as in the original Greek or Latin. It is the business of active and 
competent scholars to make current coin of the thoughts enshrined in such 
writers. Indeed no greater benefit can be conferred to-day on serious readers and 
students than to offer them, in their native tongue, adequate renderings of 
hitherto all but forgotten and (oftentimes) altogether neglected books. To the 
specialist in language, of course, the originals must be familiar; but few of us are 
language specialists. We are people of average intelligence, and perhaps more 
than average curiosity, who desire to know and to look into these things; to put 
ourselves at the standpoint of antiquity, and with its eyes contemplate the many- 
coloured movement of events; to understand causes and sequences in the realm 


1 Types of Ethical Theory. 
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of history, to become (as far as may be) familiar with thoughts that once breathed 
and burned in the minds and hearts of wise men and scribes. 

No greater service has been rendered the students whom I have in mind than 
the publications of the Loeb series. If that series were ever completed—alas! 
more than doubtful—we should have ranged on our shelves a permanent 
possession, a genuine «riya és det, for the enlargement and illumination of human 
thought. 

One of the things that strike me so much in considering our classical 
curriculum, as set out in school and college, is its comparatively restricted range. 
Certain books are always read, and deserve to be read; but it is rather surprising 
to find many books almost totally neglected. It was not always so. In the 
golden age of classical studies, during the spacious days of the Renaissance when 
the masterpieces of antiquity were once again brought out, and edition after 
edition was being issued from the press, there was a catholicity of interest which 
is absent to-day. There is now a confirmed indifference to the adequate under- 
standing of, literally, hundreds of authors whose works would, if adequately 
presented, be well worth careful attention. This is perhaps particularly notice- 
able in the hitherto little worked field of Patristic. Something, it is true, has 
been done of recent years to correct a mischievous tendency; but an immense 
amount remains to be done. Everyone who is in the least familiar with the great 
commentators of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries will have noticed that 
they are at home in the whole range of ancient letters, and do not, as most 
scholars and students have done for the last 150 years, fence off one half of 
ancient learning with the notice: Christianum est; non legitur. Compare—to 
name Englishmen only—Gataker and Bentley. Some of the best critics of later 
times, notably Frederick Field of Norwich or Dr. Routh, are unknown to most 
classical teachers, simply because they deal in Patristic Greek. ‘If Porson always 
had Wetstein’s Greek Testament on the table, be sure he had good reason for his 
choice. However, a beginning has been made even in England during the last 
forty years. Bishop Lightfoot’s editions of the Epistle of Clement and the seven 
genuine letters of Ignatius are worthy of a place beside the best work done in the 
more restricted field of letters; and since his time we have had a worthy edition 
of the once celebrated Praeparatio Evangelica of Eusebius, by that veteran scholar 
Archdeacon Gifford; an edition of the seventh book of Clement’s Stromateis . 
by Hort and Mayor; a full and learned commentary by Mayor on the Apology of 
Tertullian; and a notable piece of pioneer work on Pelagius by Professor Souter. 
But this is but a beginning. We need a really adequate text and commentary for 
the Letters of Jerome, which for interest and the light they throw on con- 
temporary life in the fourth century can hardly be surpassed. A big step forward 
will have been made when my friend Professor Baxter publishes his looked-for 
lexicon of later Latin, from Suetonius to Boéthius, and when the dictionary of 
Patristic Greek—so long in preparation—sees the light. The publication of 
those two indispensable aids to study will enable students to extend their opera- 
tions in a fashion hitherto unattempted; and we may look forward to the day 
when we shall possess an edition of Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History worthy to be 
put alongside the classic work of Lightfoot. 

There are signs, too, of a healthy movement in the purely classical field of 
Latin and Greek literature. Already Sir James Frazer has enriched our know- 
ledge with his magnificent edition of Pausanias; an edition of the valuable 
treatise on pagan theology by Sallustius is at last available; and we have 
witnessed the publication of a really great work in three volumes (one more is to 
come), dealing with the strange, often repulsive, yet important Hermetic writings. 
Walter Scott had spent the best years of his life on this work, but he lived barely 
long enough to see Vol. I. issue from the press. In the immensity of its erudi- 
tion it compares favourably with the best editions of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, though it must be confessed that the learned editor has allowed 
his passion for textual emendation to carry him too far. 
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Curiously enough, one of the most interesting and, in some ways, difficult 
books of antiquity, Pliny’s Natural History, remains a terra incognita to nearly all 
of us for lack of adequate subsidia; Athenaeus has been left severely alone since 
Schweighduser published his edition over one hundred years ago; the Moralia of 
Plutarch loudly calls for a skilful and competent redactor. Meanwhile, pub- 
lishers appear to vie with one another in issuing fresh editions of Horace and 
Caesar—mostly in portions—or of selected plays from the Greek dramatists, or 
an occasional speech of Cicero and Demosthenes. Yet much of Cicero and 
Demosthenes is still unedited ; a worthy edition of Terence is still to seek ; and a 
commentary on Suetonius is yet to be written. We cannot get even good transla- 
tions of some of these things, though the Loeb series is doing a good deal to 
remedy this defect. But a translation, though valuable (if done accurately), is 
not enough; comment and index are alike required. 

I am aware that to undertake an edition of any large work of antiquity is a 
sufficiently formidable undertaking—perhaps too large for any one man. Take, 
for example, Ammianus Marcellinus, who, despite his style, is of the utmost 
importance to us, if we are to understand aright the history of a striking and 
exciting epoch. But such an edition might be accomplished by the co-operative 
method. One scholar might make himself responsible for ransacking the ancient 
and later commentaries on his author, sifting out the wheat from the chaff; 
another would search the periodical and occasional literature, like the Classical 
Review in our own country, and Hermes or Mnemosyne on the continent, duly register- 
ing all variae lectiones and adversaria; another would deal with the text ; while yet 
another would compile a really full and comprehensive index. This index alone 
would be a permanent contribution to classical learning. Result: a sort of 
variorum edition, but far more concise and comprehensive than the old Dutch 
variorums. A translation should always face the (revised) text; it saves many 
notes, for one thing, and it prevents slurring of difficulties. The translator must 
— his difficulties in a translation; any attempt to dodge them defeats 
itself. 

I mention these things because I believe that a real contribution to scholar- 
ship might be the result if the suggestion could be acted upon. No great 
originality would be needed ; only patience, adequate scholarship, and due adjust- 
ment of means to ends. Far better some such composite work as this than the 
production of books about books, of which there are already far too many. One 
good well-balanced edition of the historian I have named, or of Epictetus, or 
of Isocrates, would be of vastly more value than a host of select passages and 
snippety articles and introductions, which we find in these would-be popular 
‘short cuts to the classics.’ 

A word in season on the subject of translations. A good deal of nonsense 
has been, and doubtless will be, written about this matter by people who choose 
to decry them. The late Master of Trinity, Dr. Butler, once wrote an admirable 
little paper in support of translations, and I gladly subscribe to this doctrine. 
Only—the translation of a classical author must be a good one, and carried out 
by a competent person. No loose paraphrases are tolerable, but a close render- 
ing of the original into good clear nervous English. Adaptations will not do; I 
prefer Browning’s method, in some ways, to that of Gilbert Murray, whose verse 
renderings of the tragedians are pretty and popular, but, to my thinking, un- 
satisfying. Munro in his prose rendering of Lucretius set us a model of what a 
close-knit translation could and should be. Few verse translations are tolerable ; 
but Rogers's brilliant version of Aristophanes is the exception that tests the rule ; 
it is (I believe) the best verse rendering of an ancient classic that has ever 
appeared—in English at all events. 

Now such a translation as I am pleading for cannot be given adequatel 
unless it is based on a really sound text ; and a sound text depends on a thoroug 
study of the manuscripts. This department of classical learning is a science in 
itself, and it is impossible to deal with it here. Suffice it to say that we do not 
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desire to see texts burdened with an elaborate apparatus criticus—such as the 
Germans love to affix to the foot of their texts—it is easy enough to swell these 
apparatuses with masses of useless minutiae, which merely confuse people. As 
regards the province of textual emendation, a word in passing must be enough. 
Though, in the past, critics—Dutch and German, mainly—have sometimes been 
apt to treat ancient documents as if they were school-boys’ exercises, and almost 
to rewrite their authors, there is a tendency just now to fall into the opposite 
fault and serve up texts that could not possibly have come from the original 
authors in such a state. A first-rate emendation is, undoubtedly, rare in these 
days, for all the obvious corrections have long since been made by the great 
critics of bygone generations—at least in the case of well-worn and familiar 
authors. But in the case of the less known writers much remains to be done. 
Let no one hastily or vaingloriously take in hand to ‘emend’ a passage unless he 
has a competent acquaintance with MS. tradition, and can fully appreciate the 
meaning of those two words ductus literarum; otherwise he heads for disaster. I 
am disposed, personally, to believe that some of our texts are deeply corrupted by 
‘adscripts,’ as they have been called—viz., phrases and glosses which, once 
written in the margin, have crept into our texts to their undoing. We need to 
remember that the ancients knew nothing about footnotes—that labour-saving 
device of modern days. Examples of these adscripts are plentiful in the text of 
Thucydides, for instance. Some were possibly original; others are the work of 
scholiasts and transcribers; others are more or less botchy efforts to explain what 
seemed inexplicable. Another source of corruption may be due to the fact that, 
in not a few instances, books were dictated to scribes. A specimen of their 
blunders may be found in Horace (III. iv. 9, 10). The texts have: 


Me fabulosae Vulture in Apulo 
Nutricts extra limen A pultae. 


Here either Apulo or Apuliae must be wrong; to have both is abhorrent from 
sense and metre. Read limina Pulliae (Pullia being the name of the nurse) and 
all is well. One of the most brilliant conjectures I have yet seen may be found 
in a very difficult passage in the New Testament (1 Pet. iii. 19): ‘ By which also 
he went and preached to the spirits in prison,’ on which passage was built the 
doctrine of Christ’s descent into Hades to preach to fallen angels. A quaint 
doctrine, and (to some at least) incredible. It has arisen out of a scribe’s blunder - 
in dropping some repeated letters. The Greek text is év 6 wal... éxypvev. 
It should read, with Rendel Harris,’ év 6 nal "Ev@y. The whole context now 
becomes luminous. 

The bearing of classical studies on philosophy and history, and its immense 
influence on literary tendencies and movements, have already been briefly 
mentioned. These studies are not confined either to literature or to philosophy: 
they have profoundly touched archaeological researches. During the past century 
inscriptions have been collected, deciphered, and considered in all their bearings 
on the progress of history; and much welcome light has been shed on difficult 
problems. Many more await the illuminating touch of the archaeologist’s wand. 
More than that, we have learned in these past decades the meaning of the various 
artistic developments of far-away ages: the spade of the explorer has revealed, 
as nothing else could, the way in which Art moulded the cultures of the 
Mediterranean basin; we have learnt to follow, with growing intelligence, the (at 
times) incalculable curve of Art in its manifold sweep. The purely philological 
side of classical study, the purely literary and grammatical study of ancient texts, 


1 See his Side Lights on New Testament 
Research (Section VI.). Some critics would 
exempt the New Testament text from the hand 
of the emender ; but why, provided the conjec- 
ture is good and carefully follows the ductus 
literarum ? Two excellent conjectures occur 
to mind here: one in John xix. 29, where for 


(= hyssop) (which makes no sense) read, 
with Camerarius, ioog (=a spear); another in 
Acts xvii. 14, where for ét riv Odd\aocav read 
rhv Oeccadiav. But hasty conjectures are 
always to be avoided; as Jebb pertinently says : 
‘ Rash conjecture constantly arises from defec- 
tive understanding.’ 
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has been amplified and enriched by the stress laid on the art-monuments of 
antiquity, which half conceal and half reveal the thoughts, aspirations, and hopes 
of generations long since vanished. And especially in Greek art we are learning 
more and more to mark how germinal it all was, how full of the promise and 
potency of things yet to come. If, in one sense, Ancient Greece, in the days of 
the Renaissance, arose from her sepulchre with a copy of the New Testament in 
her hand; in another she has risen again, these last fifty years, with her hand 
clasping the sceptre of Beauty, with which she has, magician like, awakened the 
world with a new Vision. Even the dry bones of grammar, touched by the 
genius of enquiry and quickened by the scientific spirit of a bold and speculative 
search into the origins of language, have become—in some degree at least—alive. 
E. H. BLAKENEY. 


VIRGIL, AENEID X. 354 Fr. 


Expellere tendunt 
nunc hi, nunc illi: certatur limine in ipso 
Ausoniae. magno discordes aethere venti 
proelia ceu tollunt animis et viribus aequis ; 
non ipsi inter se, non nubila, non mare cedit ; 
anceps pugna diu, stant obnixa omnia contra: 
haud aliter Troianae acies aciesque Latinae 
concurrunt, haeret pede pes densusque viro vir. 


Mr. WarRDE FowLer divined that Virgil was here thinking about some 
actual aerial phenomenon,’ and cited the prelude to a great storm, when the 
thunderclouds moved slowly and majestically in the teeth of an almost imper- 
ceptible wind. But this ‘solemn quietude’ before the storm broke hardly 
illustrates the press and din of armies already joined in battle; and the phrase 
nec mare cedit is dismissed as an imaginative touch. I believe that Mr. Warde 
Fowler’s divination is right, but we need some marked appearance both in 
sea and sky. 

This appearance should, I suggest, be a line or zone. The nerve of Virgil’s 
description lies in the spectacle of the interlocked lines (acies aciesque), now 
swaying and now slowing to immobility, but never broken. They form a zone of 
great pressure (obnixa omnia contra), sustained by equal and opposite forces 
(viribus aequis). This is the spectacle that Virgil illustrates by recalling to the 
mind’s eye some zone of cloud and sea where furious winds seem to meet and to 
make no headway. As Mr. Warde Fowler observes, the struggle of Eurus and 
Notus in a ravine (J/. XVI. 765) is no parallel: these are perhaps cyclonic gusts 
that break birds’ pinions as well as trees in a narrow gorge. Virgil may possibly 
have taken a hint from the cdua «wor of Il. XIV. 16: but there the wind gives 
a set to a wavering sea, emblem of a divided mind; here the poet’s stress is laid 
on the line apparently held by two unyielding winds and on the visible signs of 
their tension whether in sea and sky. Where is there such a persistent line 
in nature ? 

At certain seasons a spindle-shaped cloud, known as the helm, forms along 
the Pennine ridge where it falls steeply to the Eden valley. To the west, above 
the valley itself, another long cloud (the helm-bar) lies parallel to it, with no 
cloud between, though they meet at the tips. They may stretch for as much as 
forty miles, and the distance between them ranges from half a mile to eight miles. 
When the helm is formed, the east wind breaking from the summit rushes down 
the steep escarpment like a waterfall. At the foot it becomes a violent gale, 
‘ roaring like the sea.’ But it never penetrates beyond the helm-bar—in popular 


1 Roman Essays and Interpretations, p. 203. 
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language it is stopped by the bar, which remains, advancing or receding, but 
never breaking, while the helm-wind is on. Beyond the bar lies a zone of calm, 
and then a zone where a moderate west wind blows. The helm wind may last 
for nine days, and when the bar goes the wind is said to have ‘ broken through.’ 

Meteorologists! say that the east wind, after passing over the cold saturated 
moors behind Cross Fell, precipitates moisture along the line of the ridge. The 
piled-up cold and dense air then drops down the slope to the warmer and rarer 
air of the valley, gaining speed as it goes. There it rebounds and again precipi- 
tates its moisture in the bar. I suggest that such a swaying line of cloud which 
maintained its continuity at the boundary of a violent gale was recalled by Virgil. 

The bora on the Istrian and Dalmatian coasts is the most famous of these 
katabatic winds. It swoops from the ridge upon the warm sea with such violence 
that the crests of the waves are whipped off in fine spray (fumarea). Here I 
must resort to conjecture in the hope that some travelled scholar will confirm or 
correct me. The prevailing winds on the Adriatic are the sirocco and the bora, 
and often the south-east coast endures the sirocco while the bora visits the north. 
Now we must distinguish between what Virgil saw and what Virgil inferred. He 
could not see two winds fighting—that does not happen—he might see a well- 
marked zone which seemed to be a line of conflict. The ‘bar,’ as we have seen, 
is such a boundary line in the sky. Supposing the bora set in rapidly after 
a sirocco—and I am told that this is possible—the sea would be running from 
the south-west. Might there be under the ‘bar,’ about the limit of the bora, 
a zone of broken water testifying to the eye where the seas raised by the sirocco 
and the bora disputed for mastery? This would fit the lines, 


non nubila, non mare cedit ; 
anceps pugna diu, stant obnixa omnia contra : 


and the assumption that two winds met in equal force would be pardonable in a 
poet. (Even a sober scientific treatise speaks of the bora ‘ fighting’ with the 
‘oberen Scirocco.’) Will someone say whether he has seen or read about such a 


troubled zone at the limit of the bora ?? 
A. S. FERGUSON. 


SOPHOCLES, ELECTRA, 17-19. 


JeBB comments: ‘The sights and sounds of early morning are in unison 
with the spirit of this play, in which the wavvvyides of Electra’s sorrow are turned 
into joy, and the god of light prevails.’ Mr. Sheppard, who takes so different a 
view of the play, naturally interprets this passage otherwise. 

So closely do we associate the songs of birds and the early morning with 
feelings of joy and cheerfulness that a modern poet who used such language in the 
opening scene of his play would naturally be interpreted as Jebb interprets 
Sophocles. Now for Electra, at any rate, the morning was not a time of gladness 
(ll. 86-92). And the mention of the birds brings us to one of the most curious 
and striking contrasts between ancient and modern feeling. 

For the Greeks and Romans the birds were not merry minstrels; they were 
not, primarily, minstrels at all. The word dps has gloomy associations in 
Greek tragedy; its predominating significance is ‘bird of prey’ or ‘bird of 

1 See J. G. Goodchild, Zhe Helm Wind and Science, No. X1V.). 


(Trans. of Cumberland and Westmorland 2 I am much indebted to Mr. L. C. W. 
Association for the Advancement of Literature Bonacina for information about katabatic winds. 
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omen.’ Power of song, speaking generally, is attributed to only four birds—the 
q nightingale, the swallow, the swan, and the halcyon; and the melody of these 
{ four birds is almost everywhere spoken of as sad. The cheerful musicians of our 
fields and gardens—the thrush, the blackbird, the wren, the finches—are strangely 
silent in classical literature. of p0éyyera: is all Aristotle has to say of the song- 
thrush (H.A. 9. 20, 617). Stranger still is the ancient attitude towards the lark, 
7 whose song seems to many moderns to be the supreme expression of melodious 
— and untroubled rapture. The xopvdadr0os was proverbial for its bad singing 
(Alciphron, Epist. 48, etc.). 

It would seem that the Greeks had little ear for the merry note of birds; 
thety mirth-maker was rather the cicala, whose song is described by modern 
travellers as utterly unmusical (see Rogers’ Birds, pp. 235-6). 

There are three other references to bird-song in the Electra (ll. 107, 147, 
1077), in each case that of the mourning nightingale. It is not surprising to find 
such references numerous in Sophocles, who composed a tragedy on the story 
of Tereus, and who must have had the familiar passage in the Agamemnon 
(ll. 1142-6) fresh in his mind while writing the present play. We have the 
mourning nightingale again in the Ajax (1. 629) and the Trachiniae (963); and in 
]. 105 of the Trachiniae Deianira is compared to a mourning bird. 

In contrast to these passages, O.C., ll. 18 and 671-2, may be quoted. But in 
1. 18 the presence of the nightingales, the birds who love the covert, seems only 
to be intended as a further proof of the safety and inviolability of the spot where 
the weary Oedipus is torest ; for evorouodc’ hardly means more than ‘ utter their 
clear note,’ and reminds us of Milton’s ‘mourneth well’; and in the famous 
description of the nightingale of Colonus the verb used is puvdpeta:, ‘ warbles 
sadly.’ 
The evidence seems strongly to suggest that the unqualified mention of 
P0éypar’ opviwv would certainly not bring to the mind of the Greek listener any 
suggestion of innocent gladness. 

If we ave to look for a secondary meaning in these words, we shall rather 
find it in a suggestion of gloom and foreboding. But there is no need to 
go beyond the plain meaning of the text: ‘The sun is rising; the loud songs 
of the birds will soon waken the sleeping palace; let us get about our work before 
our presence is discovered.’ 

W. BEARE. 


Act first, this Earth, a stage so gloom’d with woe 
You all but sicken at the shifting scenes. 

And yet be patient. Our Playwright may show 
In some fifth Act what this wild Drama means. 

TENNYSON. 


oxnvy, Spapa Bios+ Serrol dé Oeatai 
AdBpov erecodiov 
Guws TO Kakov* o SiddoKados* Eutras 
Avoet Tdade TOKAS OVTIAEYoV BavaTos. 
E. H. 
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